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NDER no circumstances can the International Union send supplies 

to any Secretary-Treasurer uniess the price of the supplies accom- 

panies the order. The International Union sells supplies for exactly what 

they cost us, and by getting our supplies printed in large lots we get a 

better price than you can locally. ‘Therefore, purchase all the supplies 
you can from the International office. 


TTF 


HE ONLY SOURCE of revenue we have is the per capita tax and 

initiation fees, and part of both of those is forwarded to Washington 
to the American Federation of Labor and to the different Departments 
of the American Federation of Labor, such as the Building Trades and 
the Label Trades. Every dollar of our money is accounted for in the 
national office, and let me repeat, that we have the lowest per capita tax 
of any International Union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor as far as we can find out in Headquarters. And let it also be 
understood that, going over the situation for a year, we have perhaps 
paid out the largest sum in strike benefits of any organization whose per 
capita tax runs less than 50 cents per month per member. 


TF 


ECRETARY-TREASURERS that ask for us to remit per capita tax 

because they have some trouble, must surely be either looking for an 
excuse to their membership to say something pleasing, or they must. be 
extremely unintelligent. No local union can carry a member on their 
books in good standing unless his tax of 30 cents per month is paid to the 
International organization. We have no more power to change the laws 
of our International Union than the President of the United States has 
to change the Constitution of the United States. 


TT 


UR LAWS must be changed in conventions, and local unions that 
neglect to send delegates to the conventions have no right to kick 
about the laws or the changes. Unions refusing to sénd delegates are like 
the fellows who stay away from the meetings of their local—just care- 
less, just selfish, just lazy, or unwilling to make a sacrifice, and sometimes 
those kind of people are the biggest kickers. 


TTF 


T IS TRUE nowadays more than ever, that we need to organize the 

unorganized and the outside fellows who are running into the different 
big cities, for the reason, first, that the men should have better wages, 
and second, that by paying better wages we would put the skinner con- 
tracting over-the-road truckmen on something like an equal basis with 
our real honest employers who have been working hand-in-hand with 
our unions for many years. 
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Minutes of the Meeting of the 
General Executive Board 


Held in Washington, D. C., Beginning 
January 31, 1934 


On calling the roll all members of 
the board were present. The General 
President explained that because of 
the enormous amount of work in 
Washington pertaining to the codes, 
and because he had to appear before 
several committees on codes, with 
consultations, conferences and dis- 
cussions with many of the deputy 
administrators, it was necessary to 
call the board meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

The General President reported 
the conditions of the International 
Union as to its membership and 
finances. He reported that consider- 
able amounts had to be paid in strike 
benefits where our members were 
locked out in many places during the 
past year. He further reported that 
the membership was holding up 
pretty well and that we had been 
gaining, even though the unemploy- 
ment was still very serious, especial- 
ly in the Building Trades which em- 
ployed considerable numbers of our 
people. 


He made a report of the meeting 
in Chicago with the representatives 
of the Chicago Teamsters’ Union and 
in detail explained that the Inter- 
national officers were invited to the 
office of the states attorney for the 
conference. The actions, decisions 
and procedures of the general officers 
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in that conference were approved by 
the Board. 

The question of extending the jur- 
isdiction of Local 560 was brought 
up and after explanation was made 
by Vice-President Conlin and consid- 
erable discussion on the matter, it 
was moved and seconded that the 
extension be granted to cover Hud- 
son, Bergen and Passaic Counties in 
the State of New Jersey. On the re- 
quest of Brother Conlin, Local 560 
was authorized to change its title, 
which will read in the future, 
“Chauffeurs and Helpers of Jersey 
City and Vicinity.” 

The General President reported 
that the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
meeting in Washington at the head- 
quarters of the Federation and that 
President Green had invited him to 
attend the meeting of the council, for 
the purpose of discussing the deci- 
sion of the American Federation of 
Labor pertaining to the brewery 
drivers, which decision granted 
jurisdiction over this class of work- 
ers to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. The General President 
reported the next day on the con- 
ference with the executive council. 
In substance he reported the discus- 
sions which took place. He further 
stated that he requested that the 
Brewery Workers local unions be 
unseated by all central and state 
bodies until such time as they had 
agreed to observe and abide by the 
decisions of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor per- 
taining to the jurisdiction of the 
Teamsters, Engineers, Firemen, etc. 
He further stated the conference in 
the council chamber lasted all after- 
noon, and that of course in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure of the 
council, no action was taken on that 
request because a conference be- 
tween the two organizations was 
called on February 20, 1934. 

A letter was received, signed by 
several members of Local 617, ask- 


ing that they be permitted to become 
members of Local 560, because of 
the conditions surrounding Local 
617, and because of the persecution 
by the political officials of Jersey 
City of this local union, it was 
decided that for the time being, 
Local 617 had jurisdiction over the 
class of work in which these drivers 
were engaged and action was post- 
poned until later. It was distinctly 
understood by the members of the 
board that something had to be done 
pertaining to this organization, but 
it was decided to give the entire 
situation more consideration, as 
there appeared to be in the distance 
a slight letting up of the unjust per- 
secution of the local union and its 
officers by the powers-that-be politi- 
cally in that district. 

The General President stated that 
he had been called on the wire and 
had talked over the situation of the 
Taxi Cab Drivers in New York with 
some of the political officials in that 
city, and he reported the entire situa- 
tion to the board, explaining the de- 
moralized condition under which 
they were working, and the fact that 
it was almost impossible to regulate 
this industry within an organization 
due to the individual drivers work- 
ing unlimited hours, etc. After two 
hours’ discussion on this situation— 
for the taxi cab drivers were on 
strike at this time—the entire sub- 
ject matter was left in the hands of 
the executive officers in the Inter- 
national office to work in conjunc- 
tion with Organizer Cashal on the 
situation in New York. The problem 
confronting the International Union 
in this situation is, with the enorm- 
ous number of taxi cab drivers oper- 
ating in that city—numbering be- 
tween fifteen and seventeen thousand 
—a large percentage of them being 
individual owners—how could they 
be organized and what could be done 
for them, as even the journeyman 
taxi drivers were working on a com- 
mission basis which netted them a 
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very small salary. The cause of the 
strike, however, was substantially 
because the drivers were endeavor- 
ing to have divided amongst them a 
large amount of money that had 
been collected in the form of taxes 
on each ride. The courts of New 
York set aside the tax of 5 cents per 
ride which had been collected, by 
order of the city council on the re- 
quest of the former mayor of New 
York City. The money then was 
laying in a separate fund and nobody 
knew just what to do with it, and it 
was the desire of the drivers to dis- 
pose of this fund by having same 
divided amongst the workers. 

The entire situation surrounding 
the milk controversy in Chicago was 
explained to the board by Vice-Presi- 
dent Goudie and the General Presi- 
dent. A strike request for Local 
753, Milk Drivers of Chicago, was 
granted, also for Local 754, and sev- 
eral other requests for strike en- 
dorsement were granted, where only 
a few men were involved and where 
wages were threatened. 

Brother Casey called ta the atten- 
tion of the board the situation of 
the bakery drivers in San Francisco, 
where an arbitration decision had 
been rendered slightly in favor of the 
drivers and where the bosses were 
appealing from the decision of the 
Arbitration Board to the local NRA 
Board. It was further stated that the 
chairman of the local NRA Board 
had refused a hearing. Brother 
Casey went into detail in explaining 
the matter so the board would 
understand the situation for its fu- 
ture information. 

A letter was read to the board as 
coming from Brother Fitzsimmons, 
representing the Chicago Railway 
Express Drivers, in which he claimed 
that the Chicago teamsters had 
chartered a number of those express 
drivers who were formerly members 
of the organization represented by 
Brother Fitzsimmons and Brother 
Tansey. Brother Fitzsimmons mere- 


XUM 


ly wanted to call the attention of the 
International Union to this pro- 
cedure. The General President ex- 
plained the situation to the board 
and said this local union was for 
years affiliated with the Chicago 
teamsters and that when the district 
attorney called representatives of 
this union, with representatives of 
other local unions of ours, to Chicago 
and requested they should affiliate 
with the International, that Brother 
Fitzsimmons had applied for a 
charter. In the meantime it was 
understood that many of the mem- 
bers of this local union had ceased 
paying dues into the organization 
because of grievances they claimed 
that obtained. The General Presi- 
dent said that he had instructed 
Brother Gillespie to notify Mr. 
Gwyn, who is in charge of labor for 
company, of this situation. It was 
decided by the General Executive 
Board that this was a fight between 
members of that organization that 
are now affiliated with the Inter- 
national and the former representa- 
tives of the Chicago teamsters, and 
that the matter substantially would 
have to be handled by the represen- 
tatives of the local union themselves, 
and that the condition was no worse 
now than it was before the affiliation 
of this local union with the Inter- 
national organization. 

The jurisdiction fight between the 
brewery workers and our Interna- 
tional Union was explained to the 
board in detail. An entire afternoon 
was consumed discussing this situa- 
tion. The General President pro- 
duced an ‘agreement which was 
signed by all northwest brewery 
owners, comprising sixteen or eigh- 
teen breweries from Butte, Mon- 
tana, to Portland, Oregon, in which 
the brewery owners decided to abide 
by the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor and employ only 
members of our union as drivers of 
all their trucks, or in their agencies. 
The General President further stated 
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that the brewery workers had abso- 
lutely refused to abide by the deci- 
sion of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor insofar as 
our jurisdiction was concerned. He 
explained that in the conference with 
the executive council that it was sug- 
gested that a conference take place 
between the representatives of the 
two organizations. He explained 
that he was opposed to conferences, 
that from his experience running for 
twenty-seven years, in controversies 
of this kind conferences were only 
methods used for “stalling” by the 
parties who were refusing to abide 
by already-rendered decisions; and 
that when a‘decision was rendered it 
should be observed, and that the 
national Union had no power and 
would not agree to any mediation of 
the decision of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 


which was the highest tribunal with- 


in the Labor Movement. Vice-Presi- 
dent Rickert in the executive council 
meeting suggested that in view of 
the fact that the brewery workers 
were then in Washington, that the 
conference could be called immedi- 
ately. The General President reluc- 
tantly consented to attend the con- 
ference. I. N. Ornburn, president of 
the Cigar Makers International 
Union, was chosen as chairman of 
the conference, which was held in 


the headquarters of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union in 
Washington. After several hours’ 


discussion in that conference nothing 
was accomplished except the fact 
that on the request of the chairman, 
the brewery workers decided to call 
a meeting of their executive board in 
Cincinnati for the purpose of again 
setting before the board the entire 
situation. The General President 
said that if he were invited to attend 
that conference he would be glad to 
do so. He has received an invitation 
and will attend the conference. To 
be brief, we have not much hope for 


success from this conferences We 
hope we are mistaken. 

In the meantime, because the 
brewery workers are taking in 
drivers everywhere and refusing to 
abide by the decision of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Gen- 
eral President informed the board he 
was instructing our people to take 
into our organization inside workers 
in the breweries as “helpers” in the 
different local unions. The procedure 
originated, he explained, because the 
brewery workers pulled out their 
inside workers in a certain brewery 
in Seattle because members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters were driving the trucks in this 
brewery. Shortly after the inside 
workers were called out, the brewer- 
ies employed other brewery workers 
and Organizer Beck was instructed 
to admit those men into the union as 
helpers. And this condition will con- 
tinue everywhere until such time as 
the brewery workers decide to 
observe the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor convention per- 
taining to our jurisdiction. 

The General President stated that 
he had just attended a conference in 
the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor in which the 
whole NRA situation was discussed, 
and at which there appeared before 
the conference, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, Senator Robert Wagner and 
Donald Richberg, the lawyer for the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Many questions were asked of those 
gentlemen and many explanations 
were given. The feeling amongst the 
representatives of Labor was that 
the NRA was not anywhere near as 
satisfactory, or did not give Labor, 
because of the interpretations placed 
on the Act, nearly as much as was 
contemplated when the Act was 
made a law. It was, however, the 
concensus of opinion that great good 
had been done by bringing laborers 
and their employers together in 
many instances, and by giving new 
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hope and encouragement to the un- 
organized. It is the intention of the 
men of Labor, through their friends 
in the Congress and in the Senate, 
to endeavor to amend the Act, either 
now or later, to the end that it will 
be more thoroughly understood, more 
clarified and more easily interpreted. 

What we are now looking for is a 
test case made in court as to whether 
or not this Act, or Section 7-A deal- 
ing with the right of-men to organ- 
ize and to select representatives of 
their own choosing to represent 
them, will be upheld by the courts. 
And this question was asked of Gen- 
eral Johnson by your representative, 
“What is being done by the Adminis- 
trator and his advisors to test this 
case in court, if anything?” He 
answered that they had been prepar- 
ing a case and undoubtedly the case 
would be heard in the courts in the 
near future. Senator Wagner, one of 
the greatest champions of Labor in 
the United States Senate, substan- 
tially disagreed with Lawyer Rich- 
berg, holding that the opinions of the 
attorney were ultra conservative. 
Senator Wagner was at one time a 
judge of the supreme court of New 
York and is a legal authority both 
in that state and on national ques- 
tions. 

The board discussed many other 
phases and conditions surrounding 
the International Union which we 
can not go into just now. The diffi- 
cult problems facing us are clearly 
understood by the executive board 
and our membership can rest as- 
sured that every precaution is being 
taken and every sacrifice will be 
made that is necessary to protect our 
organization in its struggles in be- 
half of the membership and against 
any other influences that may be 
endeavoring to injure the organiza- 
tion. Both the militancy and the con- 
servatism of the International Union 
will be maintained. This is the pro- 
gram to be pursued and followed. 
It has been definitely decided by the 


board that this policy will carry on, 
no matter what individual opinions 
may be or who shall run or have 
charge of the affairs of the Inter- 
national Union. Because of this 
policy we have come out on top after 
four years of struggle and bitter- 
ness, and it is not the intention to 
change the policy of being on the 
square with everyone and of not sur- 
rendering either principles or pur- 
poses, no matter what the cost might 
be or the danger to be encountered. 
The board adjourned after several 
days of discussions and conferences 
to meet again when called, upon 
necessity, by the General President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 





Clothing Company Pays Thou- 
sands of Dollars Back Wages 
Under Code 


Washington.—Menaced with pros- 
ecution by the Federal Department 
of Justice for violation of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, and defiance of 
the code authority for the men’s 
clothing industry, William Wulf, 
president of Wulf Brothers, Inc., 
New York City and Troy, agreed to 
make restitution to the employees of 
back pay, to post a bond guarantee- 
ing performance of his agreement 
under the clothing code and to pay 
the expense of the investigation of 
his case. The prosecution was urged 
by the National Compliance Board. 

The bond will be $25,000 and the 
back pay several thousand dollars. 

Refusal of the code authority to 
furnish NRA labels to the firm was 
instrumental in leading to its capitu- 
lation. 

In addition to flouting the men’s 
clothing code by ejecting the code 
investigator and confiscating her 
notes, the firm ignored the request of 
the Compliance Board to answer the 
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charge of paying its 350 employees 
less than the $14 weekly code mini- 
mum. 


Mr. Wulf, in a letter to the Com- 
pliance Director, agreed to make full 
restitution of all back wages, includ- 
ing overtime, to his employees “so 
that after such restitution they shall 
have received all the amounts which 
were due them under the code provi- 
sions.” 

To determine the wages due he 
agreed to permit a full examination 
of his books, accounts and records 
by an accountant to be nominated by 
the Men’s Clothing Code Authority, 
with the right of objection to the 
account chosen to be subject to the 
ruling of the code authority. 

He asked that upon giving bond 
for the performance of the agree- 
ment that the code authority deliver 
to him NRA labels “on the same 
terms as the same are supplied to 
such other complying members.” 





W ages—Consumer Buying 


The National Recovery Adminis- 
tration is charged with lifting this 
country out of depression. The stim- 
ulus of government control raised 
business from its lowest level, 58.5 
per cent of normal in March, to 69.6 
per cent in November. But the level 
of business is determined by the 
trend in consumer buying power, for 
the purpose of business is to sell com- 
modities or services to those who use 
them. 

Since the National Recovery Act 
became operative, June 16, 1933, up 
to October, 1933, 2,082,000 were 
added to pay rolls and total pay rolls 
increased $377,000,000 a month. 
While total pay rolls have increased 
as above, individual workers’ in- 
comes have been decreased in two 
ways—(a) weekly work hours have 
been shortened without compensa- 
tory increases in wage rates to all 
groups, and (b) costs of living have 


gone up more rapidly than wage- 
earner incomes. 

In the last year the average work 
week has decreased 414 hours, while 
the average wage has increased 514 
cents per hour—in most cases not 
enough to balance the loss. Average 
wage-earner incomes have increased 
only by 3 cents per week, from $20.53 
to $20.56, while farm prices have in- 
creased 25 per cent over last year, 
and the general price level 12 per 
cent. Food prices are up 7 per cent 
and clothing and furnishings 21 per 
cent. 


Here we face sharply the issue— 
why increase business activity un- 
less we face frankly the need for bal- 
ancing production by maintaining 
purchasing power adequate to buy 
output. The output of production 
must always be sold in order to main- 
tain the going capacity. To complete 
the purpose for which production is 
carried on, we must plan so that 
those who would normally buy the 
output have incomes that will enable 
them to fit into the production pro- 
gram. In other words, real wages of 
employees, who together with small 
salaried employees constitute 75 per 
cent of the buyers in retail stores, 
and distribution of income so that 
consumption balances production, are 
social problems which concern al] 
and for the solution of which em- 
ployers, employees and organized so- 
ciety have joint responsibility. 

The government, through the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, has 
been formulating codes which result 
in higher prices, and now proposes 
devaluation of the dollar for the ex- 
press purpose of restoring the 1926 
price jevels. The success of this pol- 
icy means additional deflation of 
wage-earner incomes unless counter- 
acted by definite plans to increase 
wages at least to compensate for the 
decline in real wages. 


Employers in their bitter resist- 
ance to wage increases have failed to 
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see or have had their attention di- 
verted from the larger implications 
of wages as purchasing power. The 
responsibility therefore rests upon 
the Administration to lay down the 
principles to be followed to conserve 
and adjust consumer incomes in bal- 
ance with other economic forces. 
Prompt and constructive action will 
avert controversies and hard fought 
battles on this issue.—News Letter. 





Toronto Mayor Hits Municipal 
Wage Cut 


Toronto, Canada.—Mayor Stewart, 
in a vigorous address before the 
Board of Aldermen, definitely op- 
posed the scheme for a sliding scale 
of pay cuts averaging 15 per cent for 
municipal employees. He received 
loud applause from citizens in the 
council chamber when he roundly 
scored employers who took advan- 
tage of men’s poverty by paying 
wages that were “a positive dis- 
grace.” He declared that in many 
instances Toronto employers paid 
such low wages that the city is vir- 
tually forced to subsidize industry 
by giving direct relief to the workers. 





30-Hour Week Must Come 


At present, gains in industry are 
not creating as much work as they 
could. Employers often increase 
hours instead of employing more 
workers. Codes prevent this, so that 
as industry recovers, there will be 
jobs for the millions who have no 
place in our workships. During de- 
pression machinery has constantly 
been replacing men in industry, and 
even when we get back to 1929 levels 
of operation, it is estimated there 
will still be 4,000,000 out of work. 

The 30-hour week is a basic an- 
swer to our problem of unemploy- 
ment. We must plan now to shorten 
hours progressively as industry re- 
covers. 


Causes Heavy Loss to Mer- 
chants, Landlords and Tele- 
phone Company 


Washington. — The disastrous ef- 
fect of wage cutting on business 
prosperity was vividly illustrated by 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his 
statement before the Senate appro- 
priation subcommittee in favor of the 
immediate restoration of the 15 per 
cent pay reduction contained in the 
present law fixing the remuneration 
of Government employees. 

Throughout the United States 
there are 820,000 Government em- 
ployees affected by the 15 per cent 
pay cut. Of this number, 85,000 live 
in Washington. Taking Washington 
as an example, Mr. Green declared 
that the various pay reductions 
which Congress has imposed on Fed- 
eral employees were largely respon- 
sible for the business depression in 
the capital of the Nation. In em- 
phasizing this important fact, he 
said: 

“In 1929 the total volume of busi- 
ness transactions in Washington, 
D. C., was at exactly the same level 
as in the country as a whole. During 
the depression before the Federal 
employees received their wage cuts 
business in Washington held up at a 
much higher level than in the rest of 
the country. 

“The total business transactions, 
as shown by total check payments, in 
the United States as a whole, dropped 
54 per cent from 1929 to July, 1932. 
They dropped only 24 per cent in 
Washington, but in the next month 
after the first Federal employees’ cut 
went into effect business transactions 
dropped 17 per cent in Washington, 
and when the second pay cut went 
into effect they dropped 11 per cent. 

“Stores and business concerns in 
Washington report that before the 
pay cut business was holding up 
quite well, but that since July, 1932, 
there has been a city-wide loss of 
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business and merchants are eager to 
see the pay cut restored. 

“The number of telephones in- 
stalled in the city is a very good in- 
dicator of the effect of the pay cut. 
In spite of depression the number of 
telephones in use in Washington had 
been increasing steadily. After the 
two pay cuts more than. 6,400 tele- 
phones were removed from the 
homes of Washington citizens. The 
total number in use declined from 
179,080 in July, 1932, to 172,675 in 
August, 1933. 

“The effect on the real estate busi- 
ness in Washington was also serious. 
Federal Labor Department figures 
show that while rents in Washington 
had held up much more steadily than 
in the rest of the United States dur- 
ing depression, with a decline of only 
2 per cent from December, 1929, to 
June, 1932, in the six months after 
the first Federal pay cut rents de- 
clined 4 per cent and the second pay 
cut brought another 4 per cent de- 
cline in the next six months. 

“These figures show how the loss 
of Federal employees’ buying power 
has dragged business downward. Is 
the Government going to continue to 
hold business down by limiting its 
employees’ buying power while it is 
urging employers to increase the 
buying power of their workers so as 
to improve business? 

“An increase in Federal employees’ 
salaries will give jobs to thousands 
of workers in the city of Washington 
and in other parts of the country.” 





Canadian Toilers Between 45 
and 54 Earn Highest Pay of 
Any Age Groups 


Though “Too Old at Forty” has 
been increasingly the dread motto of 
employers in recent years, Canadian 
male wage workers between the ages 
of 45 and 54 comprise about one- 
sixth of the total number of workers 
and receive the highest pay of any 
group or did; in 1930, according to 


a report based on the 1931 census re- 
turns. In this age group the average 
pay was $1,203 for 41.8 weeks, or 
nearly $29 per week. 

Male workers between 55 and 64 
years, comprising one-twelfth of the 
total, received on the average $1,072 
for 40.07 weeks, or $28 per week. 

Male workers from 65 to 69 years 
received on the average $899 for 38.2 
weeks; their average year’s pay was 
the same as that received by those in 
the age group 25 to 34 years, for an 
average working time of 61.2 weeks. 
The latter group comprised more 
than a quarter of all workers. 

Male workers over 70 years earned 
an average of $791 for 38.6 weeks, 
while those from 20 to 24 earned 
$613 for 40.3 weeks. 

All male workers earned an aver- 
age of $927 for 41.1 weeks. All fe- 
male workers earned an average of 
$560 for 46.8 weeks. 





Strike Wins 5-Cent Cut in Price 
of Gasoline 

San Juan, Puerto Rico.—The auto- 
mobile and truck drivers’ strike and 
boycott against 25 cents per gallon 
for gasoline was ended when Acting 
Governor Benjamin J. Horton issued 
a decree fixing the price at 20 cents 
per gallon. 

The strike lasted for two days, ex- 
tending to nearly every part of the 
Island. Business was practically sus- 
pended for two days. 





The Burden Iron Company of 
Troy, New York, Makers of the 
Burden Horse Shoes, on September 
18, 1933, entered into a union agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Burden Mills are now 100 per cent 
organized. 

When having your horses shod, 
give the Burden Shoes a trial. They 
are union-made. 
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The Control of Employment 
Agencies‘in the United States 
and Abroad 


Unemployment during the current 
depression has stimulated the discus- 
sion of many aspects of the employ- 
ment problem. Work relief, govern- 
ment public work, public versus pri- 
vate charities, regularization and 
stabilization, and unemployment in- 
surance are receiving most atten- 
tion. In this discussion, the possibil- 
ity of legal control of fee-charging 
has been delegated to the back- 
ground. Yet the limited possibilities 
of such control constitutes one of the 
most serious of the permanent prob- 
lems of unemployment. 

The list of abuses charged against 
the private employment agencies is 
long and grievous. It includes the 
exaction of exorbitant fees, the col- 
lection of fees when no employment 
is secured, the sending of women to 
immoral resorts, misrepresentation 
and fraud of all kinds, and the split- 
ting of fees between foremen and 
employment agencies in order to 
create vacancies. 

During the present period of in- 
tense unemployment, the better agen- 
cies are almost forced into bank- 
ruptcy because of the shortage of 
jobs. But the unscrupulous agencies 
are continuing the abuses and are 
reaping an abundant harvest. 

A current practice is the auction- 
ing off of the few available jobs to 
the highest bidder. There are other 
equally improper practices. The sit- 
uation with respect to railway em- 
ployees illustrates the type of mis- 
representation practiced by some 
agencies. Large numbers of experi- 
enced railroad men are unemployed 
because of the depressed business 
conditions and because of recent 
technological changes. Despite this 
fact, agencies are advertising vacan- 
cies in the railway industry. The 
applicant is not informed of any 
vacancy, but is sold a set of instruc- 


tions or rules (parts from the stand- 
ard book of rules of some one of the 
larger railroads), and is not given 
any employment. As business condi- 
tions begin to improve, the uncon- 
trolled agency will have renewed op- 
portunity to exploit the American 
workmen. 

The unemployed men are less criti- 
cal of the fee-charging agencies than 
of most labor conditions. In their 
blind struggle to secure employment 
they are willing to pay almost any 
price and are victimized by the em- 
ployment agency racket at every 
turn. 

The United States lags behind the 
rest of the world in legislative meas- 
ures to end these abuses. 





Organization Is Essential. 


Has anybody heard of any group of 
organized workers, laboring under 
agreement, being forced fo accept a 
cut under a code? No! And that’s a 
lesson still to be learned by many who 
must eventually realize that NRA will 
be effective and beneficial only when 
labor of all kinds takes advantage of 
the greatest privilege it bestows— 
that of the right to organize.—Day- 
ton (Ohio) “Labor Union.” 





The dislike for organized labor evi- 
denced by Adolf Hitler, now chancel- 
loring in Germany, is not a cultivated 
habit like eating olives or smoking 
mentholated cigarettes. It grew on 
and with him. As a young man in 
Vienna Hitler was a printer, and, 
naturally, a non-union printer. When 
it was suggested he affiliate with the 
union of his craft, Hitler replied, 
according to an International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions statement, “1 
would not allow myself to be forced 
to do anything.” And so Adolf, as an 
exponent of freedom, now compels 
others to do his bidding—or else.— 
Typographical Journal. 
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EDITORIAL ~@ 


(By DANIEL J. ToBIN) 








I ATTENDED a conference called by the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Washington, D. C., of International Presidents, dealing 
with the subject-matter contained in two or three resolutions which came 
up in the convention of the American Federation of Labor held in October, 
1933. The conference was called in the headquarters of the Federation in 
Washington, on January 24. Nearly every International Union, with the 
exception of the Mine Workers, attended the conference. The Mine 
Workers were holding their bi-annual convention in Indianapolis at the 
time. 

The subject-matter of the resolution was dealing with some form of 
industrial organization to meet the new wave of organization in industry. 
In other words, under consideration was the following question, “What 
will we do about organizing large industrial plants where there is no 
International Union now having jurisdiction over 90 per cent of the 
workers, but where jurisdiction exists over the remaining 10 per cent 
of the workers by the several International Unions?” As an instance we 
will take an automobile plant. Ninety per cent of the workers in there 
could be formed into a union of automobile workers. They do a little bit 
here and there. Every man has just a few minutes’ work on the endless 
chain of such an institution. Inside and around the shops are a few 
blacksmiths, such as tool sharpeners, a half dozen pattern makers, fifteen 
or twenty electricians, etc. This problem is complicated and it is not so 
easy to solve. A committee was appointed from the conference, of which 
your representative was a member, and after several hours deliberation a 
report was brought into the conference which was adopted unanimously 
by the conference. The following is the first declaration in the report: 


“Your committee in considering the subject assigned to it is 
conscious of the limitations under which this conference was 
called and can function; that it is without power and authority 
to alter or change the fundamental principles of trades autonomy 
upon which the American Federation of Labor was founded, 
or to alter the constitutional requirements and provisions of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is the sense of this committee 
that this conference can only adopt such policies and procedure 
as are in accord with the constitutional requirements and pro- 
visions, and it is with that understanding we report as follows:” 


This declaration clearly reaffirms the autonomous rights of each 
International Union. After this the report, which is quite lengthy and 
can not be published here for lack of space, went on to make arrange- 
ments for conferences to be called, and that certain small concessions be 
given here and there so that the entire industry could be organized. 

Personally I think the conference was a great success and that from 
out of the conference came expressions which set aside now and for any 
immediate future consideration all thought of changing the successful 
policy upon which the American Federation of Labor is founded—that 
of trades autonomy; and the new so-called “Vertical Union,” which is 
nothing more or less than the industrial union which would take every- 
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body that worked in the plant, destroying the jurisdictional rights of the 
International Union, and which is the expression and thought of the 
sociologists and professors who never worked with their hands—was 
most definitely thrown on the junk pile. I can say without exaggerating 
that I think I have studied the form of Trade Unionism and its success 
in the many countries of the world where the workers have been organ- 
ized, during the past thirty years, as much as any other Labor man, and 
much more than the new theorists who take their information entirely 
from reading pamphlets which they quote in their lectures. 


A theorist is somewhat of an impractical dreamer. There are many 
of those with us today, and as in all ages of distress caused by unemploy- 
ment and misery, there are multitudes willing to listen to their new, im- 
practical preachings, which run as follows: “The old order is outworn. 
It is a thing of the past. Your leaders are not running with the times.” 
A hungry man will listen to any new doctrine; therefore some of those, 
many times honest but foolish, educated propagandists who have worked 
in under the heading of the “New Deal,” have had many innocent, 
hungry, discontented workers listen to their mouthings and writings. 


The industrial form of organization prevailed in many European 
countries from time immemorial, way back even to the days of the Guilds, 
which were the first organizations of the workers. Industrial Unions pre- 
vailed here in this country in a mild form for many years, especially 
within the Knights of Labor, which was the predecessor of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The trade unions of the world have been shattered as a result of the 
industrial stagnation prevailing everywhere for the past four or five 
years. Italy has placed its trade unions under a Dictatorship, and the 
conditions of the workers are made by the Dictator and the workers 
must accept or be imprisoned. Germany, who had a larger numerical 
membership in its trade union movement than the American Federation 
of Labor, has had its unions destroyed, and they had a pretty substantial 
industrial form of organization. Again, the government of Germany has 
set aside all of the powers of the trade union movement and has 
threatened to imprison many of its officers, with the result that the great, 
splendid unions of Germany are today stultified and crushed. We hope 
this is only temporary. Great Britain, having perhaps the largest member- 
ship of any organization of labor in the world, with its splendid form 
of shop organizations, has been set aside and its powers have been re- 
duced and its efficiency minimized, and except for the fact that the 
fighting spirit of rebellion remains within the British workers it might 
have been possible that a Dictator would be placed there by the govern- 
ment over the affairs of the different unions. Nothing stopped this except 
the fear of rebellion or revolution. We hope the danger is past as to that, 
but we are not so sure at this writing. 


Summing the whole situation up, no organization of Labor in the 
world has stood out and held itself together during the years of suffering 
and unemployment, as the American Labor Movement has under its 
form of organization—craft or trades autonomy. Of course there has not 
been the success that the dreamers endeavor to show by their theoretic 
arguments should obtain. Of course there have been reductions in wages 
during the past five years and a substantial falling away in membership 
because of economic conditions, but the backbone and strength of the 
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unions, their power of discipline over their membership, and the dues and 
assessments paid by the working members to support the unemployed, 
could not be excelled and has not been excelled in any country or in any 
period of the world’s history. And today the unions are blossoming 
forth again as they never did before, under the same banner of. success 
and under the flag of “Trades Autonomy.” 

Is it any wonder that the membership fell down with thirteen or 
fourteen millions of people out of work—men and women, not of the 
indigent type, but strong armed and clear headed, who were willing to 
work and who could not find work. Upon those thirteen or fourteen 
million depended twenty-eight additional million for existence and for 
food. Making a total of over forty millions of human souls watching 
from day to day for bread to eat in order to live, and not knowing where 
it would come from. One-third of our entire population in need, and this 
does not take into consideration the condition of ten million farmers 
whose sons and daughters were struggling against indebtedness and in 
fear of eviction or foreclosure. I repeat, is it any wonder that there 
was some falling off in the membership and that reductions of wages had 
to obtain? Was there ever a country in the world where all the banks 
were closed in one day and where peace and law and order prevailed. I 
say to you that the record of the workers, the masses who were suffering, 
their obedience to law, their desire to help the fellow next door or the 
hungry man or woman on the street, has never been equalled in the 
history of civilization, such as obtained in our country for the past four 
or five years. We had more men out of work than Germany, Italy and 
England combined, at one time in our country. None of those European 
countries, not even the countries to the north and south of us, had all 
their banks closed. In many of those countries there were revolutions, or 
near revolutions, but the citizenship of our nation went along as we 
did during the war, looking ‘for a brighter day, each one helping the 
other, and whether you like it or not, believe me when I say to you and 
to the employers of the nation and to our government officials, but more 
especially to the dreamers and those who would disten to the sociologists, 
that the Labor Movement of the nation is entitled to substantial credit 
for the maintenance of law and order during the awful crisis through 
which we have passed. 

I am glad to have lived in such an age, where in the midst of this 
great suffering of the millions, I witnessed such a strength of character, 
such a determination to suffer in silence and to respect law and authority, 
such expressions on the faces of the multitude that meant hope and a 
determination to bring about a better day. I repeat, I am happy to have 
gone through this struggle, because our International Union has played 
no small part in the struggle and I have been an humble cog in the 
machinery that has kept the wheels of peace and common sense rolling 
along. 

We are now at the foot of the hill climbing from the valley of dark- 
ness and despair brought about by unemployment and the destruction 
of our savings—climbing up the hill of hope and prosperity, and those of 
us who have gone through the awful fire know that the victory obtained 
was worth the awful price we paid and that the experience we have had 
will help us and the generations that follow. 


a 
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Tae GENERAL PRESIDENT and General Organizers Gillespie and Farrell 
attended a conference in Cincinnati on the 20th and 21st of February, 
1934, with the Executive Board of the United Brewery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. This conference was called at the suggestion of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor. It was attended by 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor and I. N. Ornburn, 
General President of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, who was 
chosen as a disinterested chairman for the conference. 


Your representatives asked that the decision of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its last convention held in Washington, D. C., in October, 
1933, be observed and carried out by the Brewery Workers. This decision 
recognized the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
over all brewery drivers and helpers everywhere. The Engineers’ Inter- 
national representatives and the Firemen and Oilers’ International repre- 
sentatives also attended this conference. Their jurisdiction was settled 
by the Federation of Labor convention just the same as ours. In other 
words, their jurisdiction was recognized over engineers and firemen work- 
ing in the breweries. 

After two days of conferences the following proposition, which is 
published below, was submitted by President Green as a basis of settle- 
ment. Our International Union accepted the proposition on the urgent 
request and appeal of the President of the American Federation of Labor 
and Mr. Ornburn. The Brewery Workers’ Executive Board conceded or 
accepted the proposition in so far as the Engineers’ and Firemen’s Inter- 
national Unions were concerned, but they refused to agree to it in so far 
as the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers were concerned. They did, however, 
agree to submit it on the part of the drivers and chauffeurs to their gen- 
eral membership without recommendation. It will take about thirty days 
to discuss this proposition in the official publication of the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union, and it will take about thirty days more 
before the referendum vote is all in and counted. Personally I feel that 
because there is no recommendation coming from the executive officers of 
the Brewery Workers that the rank and file of the brewery workers will 
vote the proposition down in so far as the drivers are concerned. I am, 
however, hoping for the best and I trust I am mistaken. If there was a 
strong recommendation going out on the question from the board mem- 
bers and a determined effort was being made to get the proposition 
accepted on behalf of the drivers and chauffeurs, the same as is agreed 
to for the engineers and firemen, I think then it would perhaps be accepted 
by the membership of the Brewery Workers’ International Union. But 
hecause of the failure to send out a recommendation it is doubtful that 
any action will be taken to the end that a settlement of this fearful juris- 
dictional controversy might be reached and we could all work together 
and help each other to build up our representative unions. The average 
member of any union that has been a member for a number of years is 
very liable to vote to remain in that organization unless the way is 
opened for him and the light turned on so he might see the advantage of 
deciding to abide by the. decisions of the American Federation of Labor 
and thereby end the foolish jurisdictional controversy that may lead to 
trouble and dissension, and always to bitterness and destruction. 
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Your International Officers went further than this proposition in 
verbal statements. We made it plain that if this proposition coming from 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor was accepted by 
the Brewery Workers that we would turn over our entire economic 
strength to help them organize the unorganized breweries and to help 
them in case they should be involved in a strike; that for a period of two 
years, or during the remainder of our term of office, in case of a strike 
we would not permit coal to be hauled in, nor would we permit our truck 
drivers to work in any strike-bound plant wherever it was humanly pos- 
sible for us to prevent same. We also guaranteed that where local unions 
of brewery drivers existed they could carry on just the same, elect their 
officers, collect dues, and we would not penalize them or charge any initia- 
tion fees to come into our International Union; that we would not touch 
one cent of their local funds. Our tax is 30c a month and that is all we 
would require them to pay. We further agreed, as you will notice in this 
proposition, that in isolated places, small towns and villages, where there 
is no local union of our International organization, that we would permit 
the Brewery Workers to retain the drivers working in breweries until 
such time as we established local unions of our International. We further 
agreed that where a man was working part time in the brewery and part 
time on the truck that we would regulate that and if he was working over 
fifty per cent of the time in the brewery he could remain in the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. We promised and pledged ourselves in every way to 
help the Brewery Workers and the Master Brewers to carry on the cam- 
paign to the end that the trade might be rehabilitated, so that some money 
could be made by those engaged in the industry, when now it is a total 
loss in many districts. We promised and pledged our moral support and 
all our influence to the Brewery Workers in every way possible if they 
would agree to and encourage their membership to accept this proposition, 
so that we might end this disagreeable situation over jurisdiction. All we 
asked of them was that they give recognition, or try to help and encourage 
their membership to abide by the decision of the American Federation of 
Labor, and we made certain specific modifications and sacrificed many 
points in order to end the controversy. I must say, however, that the 
meeting was friendly, quite sincere in every sense of the word, and the 
best of feeling prevailed in all the discussions. 

Read carefully the proposition as submitted which is to be voted on 
by the rank and file of the Brewery Workers. In addition, do what you 
can wherever you are, to get the brewery workers to vote “yes” on this 
proposition. The inside workers and the drivers, all of the membership, 
vote on it, and, as I understand it, a majority of the entire organization 
either accepts or rejects the proposition. If the proposition is rejected, 
the fight goes on just the same as before, we contending—as is our duty 
as Officers—for the drivers who have been awarded us by the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. President Green and the Executive 
Council promises to circularize the Central Bodies and do everything 
else they possibly can in order to get this proposition accepted. I am 
hoping against hope that the officers of the Brewery Workers will do 
what they can to get this proposition accepted, and I say now for the 
records, that if it is accepted we will keep our promise and we will render 
all the help we can to this organization that has to battle in order to 
clarify a very confusing condition now in the brewery industry. 
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February 21st, 1934. 

Mr. Joseph Obergfell, General Secretary-Treasurer, Officers and Mem- 
bers of the General Executive Board of the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, 
2347-49-51 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


For the purpose of bringing about a settlement of the grievous juris- 
dictional controversy existing between the International Union of Brewery 
Workers, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers, the International Union of Operating Engineers, and 
the International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, we submit the fol- 
lowing series of proposals which we earnestly hope and trust will be 
accepted: 


1. That all contracts and agreements between the Brewery Workers’ 
International Union and the representatives of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, and the International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, and the owners and proprietors of breweries begin 
and expire simultaneously on the same date. 


2. In negotiating agreements between the representatives of the 
organizations named and the brewery owners and that no agreement be 
approved or signed until a general agreement has been reached applicable 
to all of the four organizations herein named. 


3.° That a tribunal composed of representatives of organizations 
which are not directly connected with the four International Unions named 
be appointed by the President of the American Federation of Labor for 
the purpose of passing upon the reasonableness of wage demands or 
working agreements proposed and that in the event a disagreement arises 
between the representatives of the four organizations named as to the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of any demand or demands sub- 
mitted, the tribunal thus appointed shall make a decision and the decision 
thus rendered shall be final and binding upon all who are parties to the 
agreement. 


4. That in small towns, cities and isolated sections where no local 
union of the Teamsters, Engineers or Firemen exists, Teamsters, Engi- 
neers and Firemen employed by brewing manufacturers shall be members 
of local unions of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, and this arrangement to continue until 
a local or local unions of Teamsters, Engineers and Firemen is established. 


5. At the termination of agreements now existing between United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers with brewery owners, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Helpers, Engineers and Firemen who may be 
members of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Soft Drink Workers shall be transferred, except as above stated, to the 
Teamsters, Engineers and Firemen’s International Unions without the 
payment of penalties or initiation fees. 

6. Where a Teamster is employed part-time in the brewery and as 
a driver, he shall remain a member of the union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers. 

7. All inside brewery workers who clearly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, and 
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who may have become members of the Teamsters’ International Union, 
shall be immediately transferred to the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers’ International Union. 

8. In order to develop co-operation, harmony and good will, the 
organizations, parties to this agreement, will pool their economic strength 
so that it may be used in the fullest measure in negotiating wage agree- 
ments and in the settlement of grievances and disputes which may arise 
between employers and employees. 


9. It is proposed that pending the acceptance of this proposal by 
the representatives of the organizations named and its submission to a 
referendum vote of the membership of the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, that all hostilities shall 
cease and the status quo be maintained. Any dispute or difference in 
interpretation which may arise over the meaning of the series of proposals 
herein submitted shall be referred to the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and I. M. Ornburn, Special Representative of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor and President of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union, for final decision. 

In submitting this series of propositions as a basis for a settlement 
of the jurisdictional dispute referred to, the full support, assistance, 
counsel and help of the American Federation of Labor is offered and 
guaranteed in order to bring about the consummation of an agreement 
and the acceptance of the proposals herein submitted by the membership 
of the Brewery Workers’ International Union when a referendum vote as 
herein referred to is held. , 


In all sincerity and all earnestness of purpose, we respectfully appeal 
to the representatives of all the organizations herein referred to for 
acceptance of the proposals herewith submitted. 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 


(Signed) I. M. ORNBURN, 
Special Representative of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Union Threatens Strike Over 
Restaurant Code 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Robert E. Hes- 


The statement said that stop work 
orders had been mailed to all union 
members to go into effect if the code 


keth, secretary-treasurer of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bev- 
erage Dispensers’ International Al- 
liance, issued a statement that hotel 
and restaurant employes throughout 
the Nation will strike in protest if the 
National Recovery Administration at 
Washington approves the code of fair 
competition for the restaurant in- 
dustry, which has been before the 
administration for a number of 
weeks. 


is signed. He added, however, that 
the orders will not be effective where 
wage agreements are in effect. 

“The union,” he explained, “objects 
to the 54-hour week in the proposed 
code, to deductions allowed for tips 
and meals, and to non-recognition of 
cooks as skilled mechanics. Recogni- 
tion would put cooks in a class whose 
minimum pay is $30 per week.”— 
News Letter. 

















HERE SHOULD BE some provision made in the next convention, 

whoever lives to attend it, to regulate unions that are inclined to 
‘harge extortionate dues or initiation fees. I do not mean that a union 
should not have high dues, but the dues should be commensurate or pro- 
portionate with the benefits received. There is nothing more deplorable 
han a local union with cheap dues, except an International Union that 
as a low per capita tax which is unable to take care of the proper 
functions of an International Union. My judgment is that the next con- 
vention should seriously consider setting aside a defense fund by an addi- 
ional increase in per capita tax, so that a union struggling for life and 
existence—such as obtained in Springfield, Massachusetts, Local No. 
A404, where they are surrounded with court cases and where they are 
‘rucified for no reason except that they are trying to organize—there 
should be a fund to protect such organizations. 


T TF 


HE BUILDING INDUSTRY is likely to pick up a little this year 
and to show greater advancement, thereby employing more men than 

it has for the last three or four years. The erection of Government 
uildings alone during the coming year will run into the hundreds of 
millions. Slums and dilapidated old structures existing in entire streets 
land sections in most all our large cities, should be torn down and modern 
ouses should be rebuilt. This would be a help to the health of the com- 
munity and it would be at least bringing the rays of sanitation into the 


omes of the poor. The Frisco earthquake in 1907 wiped out that pest- 
ouse, “The Barbary Coast.” It was rebuilt. Do not wait for earth- 
quakes to clean out the slums. Tear them down and rebuild them now, 
They exist in every large city. 


OFF 


VEN in Austria—one of the nations that was torn to pieces after 

the War by having its territory handed over to several other coun- 
tries and many new, small nations started that are still functioning— 
that country through the foresight of its leaders, within the beautiful 
city of Vienna has torn down all its slum buildings and erected modern, 
tyes, the most modern apartment buildings in any city in the world, for 
the workers, and rented same under the supervision of the government 
at a very reasonable rent. 


TOT 


HE UNION is here to stay, but the Labor leaders will have to fight 

to maintain the present form of union. Graft and misappropriation 
of funds by “slick-alecks” in all unions will be eliminated. If not done by 
the unions themselves, it will be done by government officials. Don’t 
laugh this off. The day of investigation and looking into your so-called 
secret affairs is at hand. Take it from one who knows. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


ss 
All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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